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“ Admitting that this fountain was the 
Capharnaum of Josephus, there was every 
reason to suppose that the city of Capernaum 
must have lain somewhere in the vicinity. 
The western hill above the fountain, as we 
could perceive, is strewed with large stones, 
having at a distance much the appearance of 
ruins. I ascended it therefore, excited with 
the eager hope of finding some trace of a 
former site, which then I should hardly have 
hesitated to consider as the remains of Caper- 
naum. But my hope ended in disappointment ; 
a few stones had indeed been thrown together ; 
but there was nothing which could indicate 
that any town or village had ever occupied 
the spot.” 

They proceeded, with no better success, till 
they reached the farther extremity of the 
plain, where, near the shore, they found the 
ruins of an ancient Khan. “ A few rods south 
of the Khan is a low mound with ruins, occu- 
pying a considerable circumference. Close 
on the north, rocky hills of considerable ele- 
vation come down quite to the lake. 

«Khan Minyeh, or rather the mound with 
ruins, is one of the various places which, in 
the absence of all certainty, have been regard- 
ed as the site of the ancient Capernaum. The 
descriptions of most travellers, who profess to 
have seen the remains of that city, are in 
general so very indefinite, that it is almost as 
difficult to determine what point they mean, 
as it is to look for the city itself; but in the 
present instance, the testimony of Quaresimus 
is express, that the Capernaum of his day 
was at a place with a Khan called by the 
Arabs Minyeh. After long inquiry and inves- 
tigation, my own mind inclines also to the 
opinion, that we are here to seek for the pro- 
bable position of the ancient Capernaum; at 
least, as it seems to me, there are various 
probabilities in favour of this spot, which do 
not exist in connection with any other. 

“ Often as Capernaum is mentioned in the 
New Testament, as the residence of our Lord, 
and the scene of his teaching and miracles, 


there yet occurs no specification of its local 
situation; except the somewhat indefinite no- 
tice, that it lay ‘upon the sea-coast, in the 
borders of Zebulon and Nephthalim.’ Some 
other incidental notices in the gospels, serve 
to point out more nearly the part of this 
western coast where Capersaum was situated. 
After the miraculous feeding of the 5000 on 
the eastern side of the lake, three of the 
Evangelists relate, that the disciples took ship 
to return to the other side ; and it was on this 
passage that Jesus came to them during the 
storm, walking on the water. According to 
Matthew and Mark, ‘when they were thus 
gone over, they came into the land of Gen- 
nesareth.’ But John relates more definitely, 
that the disciples in setting off from the eastern 
shore, ‘ went over the sea toward Capernaum ;’ 
and after Jesus had stilled the tempest, ‘ im- 
mediately the ship was at the land whither 
they went ;’ he further relates, that the mul- 
titude also ‘ took shipping and came to Ca- 
pernaum seeking for Jesus,’ and found him 
there, or at least not far distant. From all 
these notices, it follows conclusively that Ca- 
pernaum lay on that part of the western shore, 
known as the region of Gennesareth. Mark 
likewise says, that the disciples set off to 
over the lake to Bethsaida; from which, in 
connection with the preceding notices, it 
further follows, that the Bethsaida of Galilee 
lay near to Capernaum, and probably in the 
same tract of Gennesareth.” 

Josephus describes in glowing and exag- 
gerated terms the richness of this plain, and 
tells us that it was watered by a fertilizing 
fountain, called by the inhabitants Caphar- 
naum ; imagined to be a vein of the Nile, be- 
cause it produced fish resembling the Cora- 
cinus, found in the lakes around Alexandria. 
The conclusion is irresistible, that this name 
was derived from the town of Capernaum, 
which must have been situated at no great 
distance. Such fish as the Coracinus are 
actually found in a fountain by the Khan, 
which communicates with the lake in such 
manner as to permit the passage of fish of 
considerable size; but the Round . Fountain 
being farther from the shore, and difficult of 
access from the lake, contains only small fish. 
Neither these, nor any other fountain, is en- 
titled to the exclusive distinction of fertilizing 
the plain; but that of Khan Minyeh appears 
to do its full share, and “‘ creates a most luxu- 
riant herbage and rich pastures in this quar- 
ter of the plain.” Here too are ruins indi- 
cating a town, about the former none could be 
discovered. 2 

“ Taking all these circumstances into ac- 
count, I am disposed to rest in the conclusion, 
that this is the-fountain mentioned by Jose- 
phus as Capernaum ; and that the ancient site 


near by, is the Capernaum of the New Testa- 
ment. This conclusion is further strengthened 
by one or two other notices. Josephus relates 
in his life, that in a skirmish, near the Jordan, 
where it enters the lake of ‘Tiberias, his horse 
sunk and fell in the marshy by which 
accident his wrist being dislocated, he was 
carried to the village of Kepharnome, and 
thence the next night #o Tarichaea, at the 
south end of the lake This village, without 
much doubt, was Capernaum ; and Josephus 
was naturally carried along the shore, first to 
this place, sad then to Tarichaea ; the distance 
of the former from the entrance of the Jordan 
being about two hours. 

“Of the modern writers who notice Caper- 
naum, Quaresimus is the first to connect its 
site definitely with the present Khan Minyeh. 
That all traces of larger edifices have now 
disappeared, may be accounted for by the 
vicinity of Tiberias, since the stones may 
easily have been carried off by water, and 
swallowed up in the walls and other structures 
of the latter city. 

“* The facts here brought together, if they 
do not absolutely determine the position of 
Capernaum to have been at Khan Minyeh, do 
yet conclusively show, that it could not have 
been at another place often pointed out as its 
site, viz., Tell Hum, which lies on the shore 
further northeast, an hour distant from any 
part of the tract of Gennesareth. 

“The Bethsaida of Galilee, the city of 
Andrew, and Peter, and Philip, we have seen 
above, must have lain very near to Caper- 
naum, and probably in the same tract Genne- 
sareth. The same is true of Chorazin, which 
is mentioned only in immediate connection 
with Bethsaida and Capernaum; and which, 
according to Jerome, lay on the shore of the 
lake, two Roman miles distant from the latter 
place. In all probability, Bethsaida and Cho- 
razin were smaller villages, on the shore of 
the plain Gennesareth, between Capernaum 
and Magdala. I am not aware, however, that 
there is any historical notice of them since the 
days of Jerome ; and it is therefore in vain to 
assign at hap-hazard the position of towns, 
every trace of whose name and site has lon 
since been obliterated. By this remark, i 
would be understood as expressing the deliber- 
ate conviction, that the various points fixed on 
by travellers and others, as the definite sites 
of Bethsaida and Chorazin, can have no bet- 
ter foundation than the conjecture of the mo- 
ment. 

“T have said that the very names of Ca- 
pernaum, Bethsaida, and Chorazin, have 
perished; and such was the result of our 
minute and persevering inquiry among the 
Arab population, along all the western shore 
of the lake, and around its northern extremity. 
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No Muslim knew of any such names, nor of 
any thing which could be so moulded as to 
resemble them. Yet the Christians of Naza- 
reth are of course acquainted with these 
names from the New Testament; and espe- 
cially both the Latin and Greek catholics in 
Nazareth and also Tiberias, are still more 
likely to be familiar with them, through their 
intercourse with the Latin Monks. They 
have thus learned to apply them to different 
places, according to the opinions of their 
monastic teachers, or as may best suit. their 
own convenience in answering the inquiries 
of travellers. In this way I would account 
for the fact, that travellers have sometimes 
heard these names along the lake. When- 


ever this has not been the consequence of 


direct leading questions, which an Arab would 
always answer affirmatively, the names have 
doubtless been heard cither from the Monks 
of Nazareth, or from Arabs jn a greater or 
less degree dependent on them. 


“ The ruins at Tell Hum are certainly very 
remarkable ; and it is no wonder, that in the 
absence of all historical and traditional ac- 
count respecting them, they should have been 
regarded as marking the site of the ancient 
Capernaum. Here are the remains of a place 
of considerable extent ; covering a tract of at 
least half a mile in length along the shore, 
and about half that breadth inland. They 
consist chiefly of the foundations and fallen 


walls of dwellings and other buildings, all of 
unhewn stones, except two ruins. One of 


these is a small structure near the shore, the 
only one now standing ; on a nearer approach, 
it is seen to have been laid up in the later 
times, with the hewn stones, columns and 


pilasters of former buildings. Not far off are 
the prostrate ruins of an edifice, which, for 


expense of labour and ornament, surpasses 
any thing we had yet seen in Palestine. 

“ The extent of the foundations of this struc- 
ture, is no longer definitely to be made out. 
We measured one hundred and five feet along 
the northern wall, and eighty feet along the 
western ; perhaps this was their whole length. 
Within the space thus enclosed, and just 
around are strewed, in utter confusion, numer- 
ous columns of compact limestone, with beau- 


tiful Corinthian capitals, sculptured entabla- 


tures, ornamented friezes, and the like. The 


pedestals of the columns are often still in their 
place, though sometimes overturned and re- 
moved. The columns are large, but of no 
great length. Here we found, for the first 
time, the singularity of double columns ; that 
is, two attached shafts, with capitals and base, 
cut from the same solid block. The shafts 
are parallel, showing that they were not in- 
tended to form the corner of a colonnade. 





they used as magazines.” 
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bably employed as pilasters, or perhaps asjare seen but as one; so do the motions of 
pannels, in the ornamented wall. 


Laura’s fingers, when she is talking rapidly to 
“The stones of this edifice were large, and | herself, become confused and illegible, even to 


the whole must once have been an elegant | those most conversant with them. 
structure. The material is every where com- 
pact limestone; unless some of the blocks | tion between her thoughts and these arbitrary 


Another proof of the spontaneous connec- 


may be regarded as passing over into a coarse | signs, is the fact, that when asleep, and dis- 


marble. The character of the building it is|turbed by dreams, her fingers are at work, 
difficult to determine. The confusion is too}and doubtless uttering her thoughts irregu- 
great and hopeless to admit of any certainty.|larly, as we murmur them indistinctly in 


“‘ The whole place is desolate and mourn-| broken slumbers. 
ful. The bright waters of the lake still break} Some philosophers have supposed that 
upon its shore, and lave the ruins; as once|speech, or the utterance of thought by vocal 
they reflected the edifices, and bore the little | signs, was a human inyention,—a selection by 
fleets of what was of old, ‘no mean city.’ But| man’s wisdom of this particular form of com- 
the busy hum of men is gone. A few Arabs|municating thought, in preference to any 


only were here encamped in tents, and had/|other form, as that of motions of the hand, 


built up a few hovels among the ruins, which | fingers, &c. ; and they suppose that a com- 
munity might be formed with a valuable Jan- 
guage, and yet without an audible sound. The 
phenomena presented by deaf mutes, however, 
contradict this supposition, if I rightly under- 
stand them. So strong seems the tendency to 
utter vocal sounds, that Laura uses them for 
different persons of her acquaintance whom 

This interesting child has continued through|she meets, having a distinct sound for each 
the past year to make rapid progress in the}one. When, after a short absence, she goes 
acquisition of knowledge. She seems, indeed, | into the sitting-room, where there are a dozen 
to advance in a geometrical ratio, for every | blind girls, she embraces them by turns, ut- 
step which she takes aids her in that which is| tering rapidly, and in a high key, the peculiar 
to follow. She has now become so well ac-| sound which designates each one ; and so dif- 
quainted with language that she can compre- | ferent are they, that any of the blind girls can 
hend and use all the parts of speech ; and al-|tell whom she is with. Now, if she were 
though her vocabulary is still very small, it is} talking about these very girls to a third per- 


(To be continued.) 


LAURA BRIDGMAN. 
Dr. Howe’s Report. 


so perfectly familiar as to be to her exactly | son, she would make the sign for them on her 


what speech is to others,—the vehicle for| fingers without hesitation; yet, I am inclined 
thought. She laboured for a long time under | to believe that the thought of their vocal sign 
a difficulty like that experienced by persons | occurs first, and is translated, as it were, into 
learning a foreign language. the finger language, because, when she is 

Moreover, every thought that flashes through | alone, she sometimes utters these sounds, or 
our minds is so intimately associated with lan-}names of persons. She said to me, indeed, in 
guage as to seem inseparable from it; for,|answer to a question, why she uttered a cer- 
although it is true that we do not always em-|tain sound rather than spelled the name, “ J 
body the thought in language, yet we think of | think of Jennette’s noise,—many times, when 
the words ; and when we are intently engaged | J think how she give me good things ; I do not 


or interested, then we are apt to express the | think to spell her name.” At another time, 
emotion by an audible sign,—by words. A|hearing her, in the next room, make the pe- 


person looking earnestly for any thing that is|culiar sound for Jennette, I hastened to her, 
lost, on suddenly finding it, will think of the|and asked her why she made it; she said, 
words, “I’ve found it,” or, “ Here it is,” or,|‘* Because 1 think how she do love me much, 
“ How glad Iam!” and perhaps he will utter|and I love her very much.” 

them aloud. So with Laura; I doubt not} This is not inconsistent with the opinion 
that every thought instantly and spontaneously | which 1 advanced at first, that she associates 
suggests the finger language,—the signs with | her thought immediately with finger language ; 
which it is associated ; for if she be intently | it only shows that the natural tendency of the 
engaged by herself, her fingers are moving,|human mind is to express thought by some 
and, as it were, mechanically forming the let-| kind of symbol ; that audible signs by the vocal 
ters, though so swift and fleeting are the mo-| organs are the first which suggest themselves ; 
tions that no eye can trace them. I have often | but that, where this avenue is blocked up, the 
arrested her when thus soliloquizing, and| natural tendency or inclination will be grati- 
asked her to tell me distinctly what she had | fied in some other way. 

been saying to herself; and she has laughed,| I do not doubt that I could have trained 


The same singularity is seen on a much larger 
scale, in some of the immense Syenite columns 
of the ancient church in Tyre. Another 
peculiarity here, consists in several blocks of 
stone, nine feet long, by half that width, and 
of considerable thickness, on one side of which 
are sculptured pannels with ornamental work, 
now defaced. They have much the appear- 
ance of a stone door; but have no mark of 
having been suspended, and were more pro- 


and sometimes said, “‘ I cannot remember ;” | Laura to express her thoughts, to a consider- 
at other times, by a strong mental effort, she} able extent, by vocal signs ; but it would have 
has recalled the fleeting thoughts, and repeated | been a most rude and imperfect language. 

them slowly. Visiters are sometimes amazed} Some persons, who are familiar with teach- 
that her teachers can read the words as she|ing the deaf mutes, have expressed their 
forms them on her fingers; for so swift and | opinion that Laura already uses language with 
varied are the motions, that they can see them | greater ease and precision than children who 
only as they see indistinctly the spokes of a| have about the same degree of knowledge, but 
wheel in rapid motion ; but, as by increase of| who are merely deaf and dumb. I believe 
motion, those separate spokes disappear, or|this is true; and it confirms what I think 
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might be inferred @ priori, yiz..—that the 
fiager language should be used as much as 
possible, in teaching the mutes, rather than 
the natural signs, or pantomime. I am aware 
that I am treading on delicate ground ; that 
the subject involves very nice metaphysical 
considerations, and has an important bearing 
upon the whole subject of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion, of which I, by no means, pretend to be 
a competent judge ; nevertheless, I trust I 
shall not be deemed presumptuous, if I throw 
out such thoughts as Laura’s case has sug- 
gested, in the hope that they may be of some 
service to others. 

The language of natural signs is swift in 
the conveyance of meaning; a glance or a 
gesture will transmit thought with lightning- 
like speed, that leaves spoken language a lag- 
gard behind. It is susceptible, too, of great 
improvement, and, when highly cultivated, 
can express almost every variety of the actor’s 
thought, and call up every emotion in the be- 
holder’s mind ; it is like man in his wild state, 
simple, active, strong, and wielding a club; 
but spoken language, subtle, flexible, minute, 
precise, is a thousand times more efficient and 
perfect instrument for thought ; it is like civil- 
ized man, adroit, accomplished, well-trained, 
and armed with a rapier. 

But it is too late to discuss the comparative 
merit of vocal language, and the language of 
natural signs, or pantomime; all the world, 
except the deaf mutes, use the first ; the mutes 
are clearly in the minority, and must yield ; 
the majority will not talk to them in the lan- 
guage of natural signs ; they must, therefore, 
make themselves as familiar as possible with 
arbitrary language, in order to commune with 
other minds; and to enable them to have this 
familiar communion, is, I believe, the princi- 
pal object aimed at in all good schools for the 
deaf and dumb. But it is a fact that deaf 
mutes, after they leave school, are not inclined 
to use the manual alphabet, or to make sen- 
tences in conimon language; they prefer to 
express themselves by natural signs, because 
they are suggested immediately by the thought. 
If a deaf mute wishes to say to you, He is my 
friend, he hooks his two fingers together ; the 
thought of his friend instantly and spontaneous- 
ly connects itself with this sign ; and if he is 
obliged to express it to you, he can do so only 
by translating this sign into the finger lan- 
guage, and spelling the words, He is my friend. 
Now, this ought not to be so; the finger lan- 
guage should be so familiar to him, so per- 
fectly vernacular, that his thoughts will spon- 
taneously clothe themselves in it. Why are 
words in the finger language so familiarly con- 
nected with thought by Laura Bridgman? 
because she could use but few natural signs, 
or but little pantomime, and she has been pre- 
vented from using even that little, by her 
teachers, so that the current of her thoughts, 
forced in a different direction, has worn for 
itself a channel, in which it flows naturally 
and smoothly. 

I understand that the educated deaf mutes, 
generally, are little disposed to talk in alpha- 
betic language ; that there are very few of 
them who, after they leave school, make 


not fond of reading, although they have learned 
to read, and understand what they read, pretty 
well. This last fact is one which is lamented, 
I believe, by all teachers of mutes; but it 
seems to me to be the natural consequence of 
the mode of their instruction. Common chil- 
dren learn a spoken language from their 
mothers, brothers, and sisters, and com- 
panions, and it becomes their vernacular. 
They go to school, and learn to substitute for 
these audible signs certain printed characters, 
so that when they see them, they shall sug- 
gest the audible signs; that is, they learn to 
read ; but they never read with pleasure until 
the sight of the printed words suggests easily, 
and without effort, the audible signs. Persons 
who have learned to read, late in life, or who 
are little accustomed to read, pronounce every 
word aloud as they go along; if they are a lit- 
tle familiar with reading, they merely move 
the lips without uttering the audible signs; 
and it is only when very familiar with the 
mechanical process, that the eye glances along 
the page, and the mind takes in the sense 
rapidly ; but even then it is doubtful, if the 
sight of a word, for instance, horse, does not 
immediately suggest the audible sound, rather 
than the picture of the animal. At any rate, 
it is very important that a familiar use of the 
written signs of audible sounds should be had 
early in life, in order that reading may be 
pleasant or profitable afterwards. 

Now, deaf-mute children, of their own ac- 
cord, make a few natural signs; they learn 
some others from imitation, and thus form a 
rude language, which, on going to school, is 
amplified and systematized, and which is used 
with their companions and teachers, until it 
becomes their vernacular. They learn, at the 
same time, to use common language in their 
classes; that is, they learn to read, to write, 
and speak in it to their teacher, but the mo- 
ment they are out of school, they resort to the 
language of natural signs,—of pantomime. 
When they go away from school, they will 
not speak in the arbitrary language of signs 
any more than common children will speak in 
French, when they can make themselves un- 
derstood by others; they will not read com- 
mon .books any more than other children, 
imperfectly acquainted with French, will read 
in French books. Now, as to oblige a com- 
mon child to learn French, I would place him 
in circumstances where he would be required 
to use it continually, so I would place the 
dumb child in such circumstances that he 
would be obliged to use the finger alphabet, 
writing and reading, until the language should 
become to him vernacular ;—until the thought 
of a horse, for instance, should instantly be 
associated in his mind, not with the motion of 
his two fore-fingers imitating the ears of the 
animal, but with the word horse. Laura has 
been thus placed by nature; were she only 
déaf and dumb, she would learn from imitation 
many natural signs, and use them ; but, being 
blind, she cannot see them, and her teachers 
carefully abstain from giving her any. 

Doubtless, had she not come so early under 
instruction, she would have formed a number 
of natural signs; and probably these would 


much use of it ; and that, moreover, they are | have been an obstacle to her progress in learn- 


ing arbitrary signs. 
misfortune, Oliver Caswell, was twelve years 
old when he came under instruction; he -had 
begun to use natural signs; and it is pretty 
clear that the possession of them, by enabling 
him to express a few of his wants, lessens his 
eagerness to acquire the arbitrary signs by 
which Lauraexpresses her thoughts so clearly. 
He, however, begins to perceive the usefulness 
of the arbitrary signs, aud is every day asking 
of Laura, and of others, the names of things. 

I shall first give an account of what may be 
called her physical condition, and its attendant 
phenomena. She has had almost uninter- 
rupted health, and has grown in stature and 
strength. She is now tall for her age, well- 
proportioned, and very strong and active, 
The acuteness of her touch, and of the sense 
of feeling, generally, has increased sensibly 
during the last year. She can perceive when 
any one touches a piano in the same room 
with her; She says, “ Sound comes through 
the floor to my feet, and up to my head.” 
She recognises her friends by the slightest 
touch of their hands, or of their dress. For 
instance, she never fails to notice when I have 
changed my coat, though it be for one of the 
same cut, colour, and cloth ;—if it is only a 
little more or less worn than the usual one, 
she perceives it, and asks, “why?” It would 
appear that in these perceptions, she employs 
not only the sense of touch, but derives great 
assistance from what Brown would call a sixth 
sense, viz.,—the sense of muscular resistance. 
Aided by both of these, she has acquired sur- 
prising facility in ascertaining the situation 
and relation of things around her. Especially 
is it eurious to see how accurate is her per- 
ception of the direction or bearing of objects 
from her; for, by much practice and obser- 
vation, she has attained, to some extent, what 
the bee and some other insects have in such 
perfection by instinct,—the power of going 
straight towards a given point, without any 
guide or land-mark. For instance, when she 
is told to go from any part of the room to a 
particular door or window, she goes directly 
and confidently on, not groping, or feeling the 
walls ; she stops at the right instant, raises 
her hand in the right direction, and places it 
upon the door-knob, or whatever point she 
may have aimed at. Of course, it is not sup- 
posed that she can exercise this power when 
she is in a new place, but that she has attained 
great facility in ascertaining her actual position 
in regard to external things. 

I am inclined to think that this power is 
much more common than is usually supposed, 
and that man has the desire and the capacity 
of knowing all the relations of outness, (to use 
a word of Berkeley,) so strongly marked as 
almost to deserve the name of a primitive 
faculty. ‘The first impulse on waking in the 
morning js to ascertain where we are; and, 
although the effort to ascertain it may not be 
apparent in common cases, yet, let a person be - 
turned around when he is asleep, and see how 
instantaneously, on waking, he looks about to 
ascertain his position ; or, if he is lying awake 
in the dark, and his bed should be turned 
round, see how difficult it would be for him to 
go to sleep without stretching out his hand to 
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feel the wall, or something by which the|leaf. The progress, though thus slow, and ia jot the operations of nature. Gravitation is 
desire in question may be gratified. Who! therefore to many imperceptible, is not on that|nothing, and within those limits which are 
could be easy a moment if he had no notion of | account the less extensive, or the less worthy | found in the average of natural circumstances, 
what he was sitting or standing upon, or any | of study. It is from the small spicule of ice | heat is nothing. If it be necessary that a plant 
perception or idea of being supported and sur-| which, whether they ride firm and solid upon|should grow upwards, or that an animal 
rounded by material objects ? the mountain blast, and strike like so many |should run with its back downwards, there is 
needles, or dissolving in the warm stratum of| instantly an apparatus by which that is ac- 
air over the city, form a literal “ paste of|complished. It is the same with regard to the 
fog” with the floating particles of charcoal | media in which they exist. One walks on the 
contained in the smoke, to an atmosphere of| surface of the earth and browzes the herbage 
living rainbows that are all in motion and in| under it; and where that is the case we find 
music ; from the single chirp of the little|the neck, head, and mouth the way best con- 
wren, as feeling the intluence of an occasional | structed for answering these purposes. An- 
mid-day glimmer, it hops out of the heap of| other roams in places where there is no vege- 
withered sticks to hop in again whenever the|tation upon the ground, and in it we find as 
cloud comes, to that full chorus of nature | perfect an adaptation for finding its food above 
which swells and rings, and reverberates from|it. A third courses its prey along the earth, 
field to hedge, from hedge to coppice, from | and we find it endowed with all the apparatus 
coppice to forest, from forest to wild, and from|of rapid and prolonged motion. A fourth 
wild to the sea-beaten promoutory—where the | feeds upon creatures that can escape from it, 
voice of the angry waves is lost in that of the either by flying into the air, or creeping into 
ten thousand water fowl that nestle on the/| holes in the earth, and it isso constructed that 
rock; and from that first effort of the return-|it can steal softly onward till it be near its 
ing sun which just softens the surface of the| prey, and then spring upon it with so much 
snow, or blackens the southern side of the fur-| force as to cripple it by the blow. It would 
rows’ ridge, to the full beam and blaze which | be easy to continue this enumeration through 
drinks a rain-storm in a day, and sickens or| many volumes, for there is not a situation or 
fatigues, by the very excess of its bounty,|a purpose that the most fertile or the most 
those creatures which it has called into life. | fantastic imagination can picture, that has not 
This wonderful progress, this production of| an adaptation or an instrument in nature ; and 
myriads which no man could count, and yet|{all art is merely imitation, and very clumsy 
the most minute or the most common of which | imitation, of that which nature effects as an 
has a beauty of structure, and an adaptation | effortless and natural consequence of the pre- 
of parts, that no art of man can imitate, is | vious states of those substances upon or among 
begun and completed in the short space of| which the phenomena take place. 

three or four months, without noise or with-| We go to museums and bazaars, and we 
out effort, but what appear to be the song and| wonder at their contents; and that man 
sport of the creatures themselves. We boast|should be so formed as to understand and 
of our manufactories and their productions :|construct those things, is the grand marvel, 
of our rocks flowing in streams of iron and|the glory of natural history ; but the blade of 
brass ; our aged mountains ground into por-| grass on which we tread, the worm on which 
celain; the sea-weed and the sand of our/we trample, or the little fly that annoys us 
shores becoming glass ; our dust and rubbish| with its buzzing sound and its tickling pro- 
being molten into stone,—we boast of these |boscis, is infinitely more curious, far more 
and very many operations. And, comparing} fraught with information, than all the mu- 
them with the labours of other men, we may | seums of art that ever were collected. Cre- 
boast of them ; they are unrivalled under the | ation is a self-operating, a self-constructing, 
circumstances, under any circumstances: but|and, in so far as man is concerned, a self- 
when we compare these processes and produc-|contemplating museum. Other museums, 
tions with those of nature, they are really no-| however numerous, and ingenious, and rare 
thing in comparison; and the machine or| may be the subjects collected, have no mutual 
implement, to the contriver of which we erect | relation,—the one contributes in no degree to 
a statue, is a mere bungle compared with the|the other; but in the museum of nature, 
least and simplest of these. In the very best | though the parts be innumerable, the machine 
machines of art there is always a weak part, | is but one, and, containing or contained, there 
one that is loaded with the rest, and wears out | is such a mutual relation and dependence that, 
long before them ; but there is nothing of the| if one is destroyed, others must perish along 
kind in nature, for every organ that we find in| with it ; and, if a new one appears, it comes 
her productions is, when we understand it, the | not alone. Depress but a mountain for a few 
very best for the accomplishment of the pur-| yards, and you lose some Alpine plant, pos- 
pose that it serves: there is nothing bungling |sibly too small for the microscope ; turn but 
or unskilful, and nothing defective or redund- | the course of a river, and many nations perish 
ant. Each cothes, unseen and unbidden, in| in the dried channel ; empty even a small lake, 
the very form, of the very consistency, and at/and more life is lost than in the wars of a 
the very time that it is wanted ; and when the | Gengis Khan, or a Napoleon ; root out a tree, 
use of it ceases, it decays; but even in its|and you destroy myriads; pull but a leaf, and 
decay it is not lost, for the moment that it has| there may be on it the germs of ten thousand 
answered its purpose as part of one prodic- | lives, all of which would be active and on the 
tion, it is changed and decomposed by a new| wing before the season were over ; touch but 
power and becomes part of another. Size or/a bit of rotten wood or a heap of dust, and the 
shape isno obstacle, and that which to our art|chance is that you disturb the habitation of 
would be a physical impossibility, hinders not | something that is alive. On the other hand, 























































































(To be con:inued.) 





SUMMER. 


From the British Naturalist. 


As in the spring, we feel the freshness of 
young existence, and, while every thing is 
awakening into life around us, involuntarily 
wonder and wish to know what may be the 
nature of that singular principle, which, after 
having lain as sti]] as though it had been dead 
for a season, is beginning to mould creation 
into so many forms, and elaborite out of the 
same common store, and by the agency of the 
same stimulating sun, plants and animals in 
all their tribes, amounting, probably, in the 
whole, in Britain and the surrounding sea, to 
more than twenty thousand species, and cer- 
tainly more than twenty thousand millions of 
individuals in the course of one season ; so, in 
the summer, when the catalogue seems full, 
and the earth, the air, and the waters are liter- 
ally alive,—when, before we have had time to 
give one object the slightest attention, another 
comes in to claim the preference, we feel dis- 
posed to throw ourselves under the shade, sus- 
pend our inquiry, and devote the whole of our 
time to admiration. 

And the summer is so transcendently rich 
in being and in action, that, if it were to come 
upon one all at once, it would be almost too 
much for the mind. It comes, as we have 
said, more rapidly in those regions where the 
winter hold its dominion for the greater part 
of the year; and those who have noted the 
conduct of the people there, have seen that the 
breasts of men are thawed and warmed as well 
as the fields and the floods : that the peasantry 
of Lapland sing in chorus with the birds ; and 
that when the Esquimaux quit their habita- 
tions of ice, and their messes of seal’s fat, and 
betake themselves to the cranberry swamps 
and pine forests, even they feel a blitheness 

and hold a jubilee. And amid all the arts, the 
elegancies, the information, of the most polish- 
ed and happy artificial life, there is a feeling 
of restraint when the summer comes, a wish 
to leave those inanimate fabrications of man, 
which, however curious or costly they may 
be, the same energies that are giving life and 
growth to the whole rural world, are mould- 
ering and consuming. That which isa fact 
with the rest of living nature, may always be 
in some manner found as a feeling with man ; 
he wishes to hybernate in the cold months, 
but to have “ free range” when they are gone; 
but fashion stifles the voice of nature, and 
rules that the first day of partridge shooting 
should also be the first of the summer. 

In Britain, at least in the southern and 
more genial parts of it, the progress towards 
summer is so gentle, that it steals upon us 
before we are aware, and the first fruit is ripe 
before the last blossom be gone—the early 
cherry before the mulberry be completely in 
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form a pond of the most limpid water, and one 
annual visit of the sun will stock it with 
aquatic plants and aquatic animals; sow but 
an unwonted plant and you will find it taken 
possession of by an unwonted inhabitant. 

Thus the grand principle to which all the 
glories of the summer are owing, literally, and 
in its material substance, “ walketh in dark- 
ness.” And how can it be otherwise? Those 
glories that are aroundus in all the luxuriance 
of the summer beauty, are the museum of 
“ the living God ;” extended and free as that 
beneficence with which he breathed into man 
the breath of life—of contemplation, and re- 
flection, and sent him into the midst of this 
mighty and marvellous creation, to learn to 
wonder and to worship. 

And who, to whom thought is given, would 
so contemn his Maker, or so injure himself, 
as to be amid all this, and yet let the summer 
sun go down upon him in a state of ignorance! 
aye, who would not spring to it at the grey 
dawn of the summer morning, while the grass 
on the hedge is all in gems, and the mountain 
is veiled in its fleecy mantle! Who would not 
hasten to witness an awakening world, to see 
all nature coming forth from her slumber, and 
joying to meet the vicegerent of her Maker! 
And just at that time—just in the wane of 
that momentary repose which, in a northern 
country, one cannot call night—you may wit- 
ness some creatures upon which the sun never 
shines, some tiny flies coming out of their 
pupar cases, which are all destined to die 
before the sun, which is now dissolving the 
ascending clouds over you, appears in the 
horizon. By the pool or the brook, too, you 
will find the gnat, having forgotten her song 
with which she wearied the night, and her 
thirst for blood, which is probably given to 
her as a stimulant for the last and grand effort 
of her life, perched on a floating straw, or leaf, 
or a bit of duck-weed, and playing the boat- 
builder with untaught and therefore inimitable 
skill, and a perseverance even to the death. 
That little colony which she commits to the 
waters, and which is a true life-boat, as it is 
full of life, and yet will neither sink nor be 
wetted, is at once her legacy and her monu- 
ment; and when it is completed, she merely 
flutters through the air for a few feet, drops 
lifeless upon the water, and unites with that 
mass of matter out of which germs are to ela- 
borate their coming forms. 






























































































great to lead us to capture the ingenious little 


were intended.’ I venture to say, we should 
creature for our collection.— Swainson. 


then find a greater necessity laid upon us, to 
exercise self-denial in what we are apt to think 
little matters, than is now often thought of; 
we should have such a testimony to bear against 
superfluity, extravagance, ostentation, incon- 
sistency, and the unreasonable use of those 
things which perish with the using, as we now 
profess to have, against the more flagrantly 
foolish customs and fashions of the world. 
Whatever some may think in regard to these 
things, I feel assured, that he, who in his out- 
ward appearance or behaviour, bears any rem- 
nant of a testimony against the customs and 
fashions of the world, ought to be ashamed of 
himself, if he belies his avowed sentiments, 
by a departure from simplicity in the furni- 
ture of his house, and way of living. Wilt 
thou excuse my saying a little more, dear 
friend, on so important a subject as this has 
long felt to me? I have been almost ready to 
blush for some, at whose houses I have been, 
where pier-glasses with a profusion of gilt 
carving and ornament about them, delicately 
papered rooms with rich borders, damask 
table-cloths curiously worked, and figured 
extremely fine, expensive cut glass, and gay 
carpets of many colours, are neither spared 
nor scrupled at. Some indeed seem to be 
desirous of disguising and excusing their vio- 
lation of the simplicity, which their better 
feelings convince them they should practice, 
by saying, that this or the other new or fash- 
ionable vanity is an improvement on the old 
article,—that this gay and gaudy trumpery 
will wear and keep its colour better than a 
plainer one,—that this precious bauble was 
given them by their relations; Thus are 
they endeavouring to satisfy the inquiries of 
those who love consistent plainness, and to si- 
lence that uneasy inmate, the unflattering wit- 
ness, which is following them.” 

At the close of a memorandum on the same 
subject, made on the following 9th month, he 
says, “I believe that it is my duty to live in 
such a humble, plain, homely, simple man- 
ner, as that neither in the furniture, food, or 
clothes used, any misapplication of the gift of 
Divine Providence be admitted or encouraged.” 

Tenth month 10th, he thus writes to a 
Friend.—“ This morning upon calling at J. 
S.’s I found Samuel Alexander within and 
alone, and spent about twenty minutes plea- 
santly with him; upon inquiring after the 
American Friends, S. A. said they were both 
there, and that Hannah Field was unwell ; but 
that [I should see Elizabeth Barker. Upon 
this he left the room, and soon returned, intro- 
ducing E. B., whom I had felt dear to me, 
indeed before I saw her. She took my hand 
with the affection of a near relative, and ad- 


dressed me in as moving and affecting a man- 
first place in our minds,—opinions founded or | ner as I remember ever witnessing. She seem- 


cherished by custom, example and education, | ed to be speaking to one, whom she believed 
in the good, and by vanity, or something | to be under the powerful, refining, and prepar- 
worse, in the bad ; and if we were coolly and| ing hand of the Lord, and with whom she ten- 
calmly to listen to the silent dictates of best|derly entered into sympathy, under his ne- 
wisdom, we should clearly see, that the holy | cessary provings and purgings ; using several 
principle we profess, (to use the words of John | times the words ‘dear exercised child,’ and 


Woolman,) inevitably ‘ leads those, who faith-| speaking especially of the overruling power 
fully follow it, to apply all the gifts of Divine | that is to be regarded and trusted to in our 


Providence to the purposes for which they | affairs, both temporal and spiritual : and these 


For “ The Friend.” 
Letters and Papers of the late 
JOHN BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 294.) 

On the tenth of Fourth month, 1817, in 
conformity with an apprehension of duty, he 
addressed a letter to his late teacher, asking 
forgiveness for his conduct whilst a scholar. 
He had now made a change in his language 
and attire ; and under the exercise and tribu- 
lation immediately attendant, he thus writes 
to a friend. 

“ Clapham, 22d of Fourth month, 1817.— 
In the season of sore affliction, which has at 
this time overtaken me, next to that consola- 
tion which springs from Him who is the source 
of all good, I know of nothing that affords such 
refreshment as the sympathy of dear and val- 
ued friends. And that I have thy tender sym- 
pathy and solicitude, at this time of trial and 
of tears, I feel too well assured to doubt. How 
insignificant, how comparatively light, did the 
adoption of any alterations in appearance and 
behaviour seem to my view, whilst they were 
looked upon at a distance : how little did I 
suppose, that such trembling and distress 
would have been occasioned by so trifling a 
circumstance as the discontinuance of some 
paltry practices and habits, which were clearly 
seen to have had their originin evil, or tended 
to it: how far was I from believing, that when 
the time should come for my standing forth, 
and showing under whose banner I had enlist- 
ed, in whose chosen regiment I served, there 
could be any other feeling in my heart but joy, 
that I was counted worthy to suffer whatever 
might be the consequence. Well, dear . 
we have that which is better than words, by 
and through which we cancommunicate ; why 
then need I add more. It may, however, re- 
lieve thee a little of what I know thou feels 
for me, to be assured, that inevery respect as 
to this important matter, whether I look at 
the time, the mode, or extent of this act of 
dedication, I have nothing for which to reprove 
myself as yet,—nothing that I could really 
and truly wish to be otherwise than it is; and 
that I have abundant cause for thankfulness 
and encouragement.” 

Being himself called out of the fashions and 
follies of the world, John Barclay was led into 
deep exercise and trouble on account of the 
departures from simplicity in many respects 
observable amongst the members of our Soci- 
ety. In a letter dated the 30th of sixth month, 
1817, addressed to Thos. Shillitoe, he says, 
“ Surely I have thought if we were to cast 
out the crowd of opinions which have got the 





Spiders.—One species termed by Latreille 
Mygale cementaria, closes the entrance of 
its retreat with a door, formed of particles of 
earth cemented by silken fibers, and closely 
resembling the surrounding ground. This door, 
or rather valve, is united by a silken hinge to 
the entrance, at its upper side, and is so bal- 
lanced, that, when pushed up, it shuts again by 
its own weight. In the forest of Brazil, we 
once met with a most interesting little spider, 
which sheltered itself in the same manner. Its 
case was suspended in the middle of its web. 
Upon being disturbed, the little creature ran 
to it with swiftness. No sooner had it gained 
its retreat, than the door closed, as if by a 
spring, and left us in silent admiration—too 
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a a A A A 
words, (as it were,) still ring in my ears,— | collect, those daily formal repetitions of words,! tion would lead and teach, but the very con- 
* He can bless a little, and he can blast a great | in the practice of which I was brought up, trary; for even to this time, I am often so 
deal.’ Qh! that we may all keep in the lit-| were but seldom accompanied with that which situated, as not to have any words for long 
tleness, in the lowliness ; remembering what | is the essence of true prayer, viz. a reveren- seasons together to utter, either audibly or in 
we are in the absence of our Beloved ; how | tial breathing unto the Lord, and a longing of| my heart ; and still more often, am in dry- 
poor, how mean, how unable to preserve our- | the soul after those things that we need. There |ness, distress, and apparent desolation: yet 
selves from falling, or to keep our souls alive | were times too, in which my soul did ardently | through all I can bless the Lord.” 
to what is good ; that so we may truly know | crave the attainment of best things; but then} ‘Oh! what sweet First-day’s have I spent 
wherein our strength lies, whence our qualifi- | my prayers being confined to certain times and at a disagreeable dull lodging ; what meetings 
cations come, how we may be what we ought | certain words, and I being taught this restrict-| have I had, what sweet meetings in the mid- 
to be, and how become instrumental to good} ed notion of the act, it did not allow of the!dle of the week, when I gave up every thing 
ip any way. springing forth of those secret desires, which that stood in the way, and thus procured 
* ‘Thou knowest that I have wished, in re-|the Lord raised in my heart; so that these | liberty to attend them. What sighs, what 
gard to my settlement in the world, far more | seasons wherein true prayer was begotten by lcries unto the Lord in secret corners, when a 
earnestly to obtain the blessing which maketh | Him, who teaches when and how to pray, were few minutes could be spared in the midst of 
truly rich, than any other acquisition ; thou} not rightly availed of or profited by. |the bustle of worldly engagements ;—when 
art also fully aware, that, as this blessing is} ‘1 remember that after I refrained from) walking through the noisy crouded streets, 
annexed to obedience, so the nearest way to/| repeating those forms of prayer, which were|what songs unto the Lord God of all tender 
partake of it in our outward affairs, is to sub-| taught me in my childhood, I was much in'mercies, who overshadowed me ;—and when 
mit to that which may be required of us. 1) the habit of kneeling down and repeating ex-| occasionally an afternoon was allowed me, 
am ready to think, if there be any thing for | tempore prayers, by dint of my natural abili-|wherein to be absent from business, what 
me to do in the line of business, it will be in| ties: this I did for some little time, with great | sweet contemplative walks in the meadows and 
a very humiliating way-: that | must, whether | fervour of youth and eloquence, even some-} country, a few miles out of town.” 
in business or not, descend into a rank far be-| times aloud, both morning and evening ; until (To be continued.) 
low the wishes of my dear relatives and friends, | the Lord opened my eyes in this respect, and 
and be subject to the wants of those poorer | gave me clearly to see, that these attempts Fee 
brethren and sisters, who are often meanly | in my own will, way, and time, were but sparks ee 
esteemed, and little regarded ; that I must| kindled about me, and which availed nothing ILLITERATE PREACHER. 
thus enter into their sufferings, and taste of| with Him, whose own sacrifices (of his own} Among those who at an early period united 
their cup of bitters ; and thus also loudly tes- | preparing and kindling) were alone acceptable. | themselves to the despised Quakers in Scot- 
fy against the prevailing prejudices, pride, |‘Thus, in obedience, I was made willing to be|land, was George Gray, a person of good re- 
and Juxury of this age, but more especially | silent and seek the Lord ; who is nigh at hand, | pute, both with regard to his religious quali- 
@gainst many notions and opinions that are | and dwells in the hearts of his people, and is | fications and worthy conduct, so much that the 
creeping in amongst us, as a people. Oh! | not far from any one of us, if we look for and| minister of the parish boasted, he had a 
how is the prosperity of the precious cause of |unto Him. This silence of all the creaturely| weaver whom he would defy any of the 
Truth obstructed and impeded ;—how griev- | reasoning powers, was very hard to something | Quakers to equalise, either for knowledge or 
ously is it suffering under some who call them- | in me, which would be judging and question. | good life; but when he withdrew from his 
selves its friends ;—‘ Ye are my friends,’ said | ing,— very unmeaning, did it appear ; yet durst|}communion and joined Friends, the minister 
I not forbear to meet with my Lord and Mas-|was greatly incensed. 
ter, or to strive to meet with him, day by day,} Through sincere and steadfast adherence to 
and oftener than the day ; and frequently cry-| the teachings of the Spirit of Christ in his own 
ing in the depth and sincerity of my heart unto| heart, George Gray became a highly valued 
Him, that he would be pleased to show me/servant of the Church, being called into the 
the way to call upon him aright, and what to| ministry during the time of his long and hard 
pray for. I was often in tears, and lay down| imprisonment at Aberdeen. Prisons were the 
my head in grief upon my pillow, fearing I| colleges in which the Head of the Church 
should never be made sensible of true prayer,| often taught and prepared the early Quakers 
and partake of the privilege of ‘ praying al-|for his work. Separated and retired from the 
ways.’ The Lord did not long leave me with-| world, its traffic and its pleasures, and sub- 
out his blessing, his blessed countenance and | jected to privations and often bitter suffering, 
presence and comfort ; no,—he showered at|they were led to contemplate the degeneracy 
times of his merciful goodness into my poor|and wickedness of man, the uncertainty and 
heart, and kindled such love towards himself, emptiness of all earthly delights, and to seek 
such earnest breathings after the further aris-|a city which hath foundations, whose builder 
ing, the glorious spreading, and increasing ex-|and maker the Lord of hosts is. Weaned 
altation of His name, and power, and truth,|from all sublunary sources of enjoyment, and 
as enabled me truly to praise and bless one hearts opened to receive the Lord of life 
holy name, engaged me still more to cleave | und glory ; they knew him to take up his abode 
unto, obey, and follow Him in whatsoever he} with them, illuminating their understandings 
might require. My soul was also filled with| by his divine light, tendering their hearts with 
living warmth of love and charity towards his| the effusions of his love, giving them true faith 
creature man, whom he created in his image ;|in his power and unfailing goodness, and 
with great pity also towards such as had de-| strengthening them by his Spirit with migit 
viated from the path, in which He would have|in the inner man, to do and to suffer in the 
had them to go, and who had thus turned away |path which he clearly cast up for them to 
from the Lord their leader: an unspeakably | pursue. 
sweet feeling of fellowship and sympathy arose} ‘Though poor as to this world, and barely 
in me, towards those in whom the Lord had acquainted with the very rudiments of learn- 





























our Lord, ‘if ye do that which I command 
you; ye are the friends of Truth, who obey 
the dictates of Truth: but these would rob 
her of her simplicity, and have her disguise 
the distinguishing features of her countenance, 
and cover her with their own deceitful embel- 
lishments, their own vain inventions. But I 
cannot express to thee the warmth of feeling 
that prevails with me, when I look around and 
consider the situation of that numerous class, 
the full, the rich, and the gay; nor can I 
convey to thee the pity that I have in my heart 
for them: how are they encompassed about 
by their own selfish, earthly satisfactions and 
comforts,—how are they snugly nestling them- 
selves in that which is likely in the end to 
prove to them a bed of briars! May we be 
favoured to subject our own fallible faculties 
and powers, our own reason and natural un- 
derstandings, which are ever apt to busy them- 
selves in things that cannot rightly be brought 
under their decision; that we may each (I 
repeat) endeavour to sink down low, and dwell 
low in that, which showeth indubitably the 
good from the evil, in all our undertakings and 
designs. Oh ! this is an attainment that comes 
only by a diligent attention to the voice of the 
true Shepherd.” 

From the excellent matter which he penned 
during 1817, we only extract some remarks 
on prayer. 

‘The Lord ever hears and answers the pray- 
ers which he hath put into the hearts of those 
that desire to fear him. As far as I can re- 








excited a love or desire of himself. Thus was|ing, the word of God’s wisdom—the word of 
true prayer, in and by the true spirit, in mea- | faith—dwelt richly in George Gray ; and his 
sure raised in my heart, not according to the | understanding being much enlarged in heaven- 
way or time which man’s wisdom or inclina-|ly experience, he brought forth, as a faithful 
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steward, the good things committed to him, to 
the great refreshment of the Lord’s heritage, 
and to the building up of many in the Truth. 
As none could justly blame the upright even 


able love, early to withstand my vain en-| But if we apply to Fox, Barclay, Penn, and 
deavours, while I was yet but eighteen years} other ministers of that day, the text which 
of age, and made me seriously consider, which | our Saviour gives, “ by their fruit ye shall 
I wish may also befall others, that without | know them,” we cannot safely conclude, they 





tenor of his conduct, so was he, through 
watchfulness, preserved and directed in the 
exercise of his ministerial gift ; nor could any 
critical opposer, it is said, ever find him wrong 
in a word. On the other hand, many persons 
would confess their admiration at the excel- 
lent matter, utterance, and pertinent con- 
nection in the testimonies of one, so devoid 
of acquired learning, and yet so thoroughly 
furnished in all respects for his holy calling. 
Thus, in this instance, was very clearly 
evinced, what it is that constitutes the best 
adorning of gospel ministers, and what is the 
only right qualification for speaking “as the 
oracles of God.” 

Doubtless it was in allusion to such instru- 
ments as George Gray that Robert Barclay 
thus speaks: “ If in any age, since the apostles 
days, God hath proposed to show his power 


by weak instruments for the battering down of 


carnal and heathenish wisdom, and restoring 
again the ancient simplicity of Truth, this is 
it. For, in our day, God hath raised up wit- 
nesses of himself, as he did fishermen of old ; 
many, yea, most of whom are labouring and 
mechanic men; who, although without that 
learning, have by the power and spirit of God, 
struck at the very root and ground of Baby- 
lon ; and in the strength and might of this 
power, have, by reaching their consciences, 
gathered thousands into the same power and 
life, who, as to the outward part, have been 
far more knowing than they, yet not able to 
resist the virtue that proceeded from them.” 

Thus it was that those ministers of the 
Lord Jesus baptized their hearers into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost; and all ministry, unaccom- 
panied by this baptizing power, however 
Scriptural it may appear, will not satisfy the 
soul that is hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness. Every thing produces its own 
likeness; where a ministry of mere words ex- 
ists, it will tend to draw the mind from the 
gift of God in the heart, and to produce a 
fondness for words. Instead of gathering 
souls to Christ, it scatters and leaves the flock 
exposed to the machinations of Satan, who is 
walking about as a roaring lion, or insidiously 
concealing himself under a high profession, 
seeking whom he may destroy. 

In relation to the demonstration and power 
of the Spirit which accompanied the preach- 
ing of those mechanics and labouring men, 
Robert Barclay proceeds: “ Of this, I myself, 
am a true witness, and can declare from a cer- 
tain experience, because my heart hath been 
often greatly broken and tendered by that vir- 
tuous life that hath proceeded from the pow- 
erful ministry of these illiterate men ; so that 
by their very countenance, as well as words, I 
have felt the evil in me often chained down, 
and the good reached to and raised. What 
shall I then say to you, who are lovers of 
learning, and admirers of knowledge? Was 
not I also a Jover and admirer of it, who also 
sought after it, according to my age and ca- 
pacity? But it pleased God, in his unutter- 












holiness no man can see God; and that the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
and to depart from iniquity a good understand- 
ing—and how much knowledge puffeth up, and 
leadeth away from that inward quietness, still- 
ness and humility of mind, where the Lord 
appears and his heavenly wisdom is revealed. 
If ye consider these things, then will ye say 
with me, that all this learning, wisdom and 
knowledge, gathered in this fallen nature, is 
but as dross and dung in comparison of the 


cross of Christ; especially being destitute of 


that life, and power, and virtue, which I per- 
ceived those excellent, though despised, be- 
cause illiterate, witnesses of God to be filled 
with. And therefore seeing that in and among 
them, I, with many others, have found the 
heavenly food that gives contentment, let my 
soul seek after this learning, and wait for it 
forever.” 

In the apostles’ days, Satan transformed 
himself into an angel of light, in order to lay 


were in error in directing the people to the 
Light of Christ as an unerring guide within 
them, which would discover the path of duty, 
and give them power over temptation and sin. 
Justice Hotham told George Fox that if God 
had not raised up this principle of light and 
life which he preached, the nation would have 
been overrun with ranterism, and all the jus- 
tices could not have stopped it with all their 
laws—he had known it for ten years, and was 
glad the Lord had raised it up. 

The result of the labour of those enlight- 
ened and devoted men, who were instrumen- 
tal in turning thousands from darkness to this 
divine inshining Light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God, bringing them to partake of 
the essence and the glory of the gospel dis- 
pensation, to sit under their own vine, where 
they enjoyed the Lord Jesus Christ as their 
Shepherd and Bishop to feed them; their 
Prophet to teach them ; their Light to lead 
them ; their Mediator to justify them, and the 


waste the work of those dignified ministers of | Captain of their salvation to fight their battles 


Christ ; and he assumes the same character 
in this day, to destroy our faith in the divinity 
and atonement of the Son of God, and in the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures ; how success- 
ful he has been, the defection of thousands 
stands as a lamentable proof. Now he is 


assuming a different transformation, and un- 


der the pretext of guarding the Scriptures 
from misinterpretation, he is assailing the 
doctrine of Christ within the hope of glory, 
the Light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. Some would fain 
persuade us that George Fox, William Penn, 
Robert Barclay, and others of their day, who 
were effectual preachers of this doctrine, did 
not understand the Holy Scriptures, and that 
they put erroneous and dangerous construc- 
tions upon them ; that they did not regard the 
scope of the text and the context ; for had they 
properly studied and compared the Scriptures, 
they would have found that the light which 
they say “lightens every man that cometh 
into the world,” and the grace of God which 
the Scriptures also declare, “ has appeared 
unto all men,” only enlightens and appears to 
men in connection with a knowledge of the 
Scriptures, or as the gospel is instrumentally 
preached to them; and consequently there 
must be a vast proportion of mankind who are 
shut out from the light of Christ, and whom 
the grace of God never teaches what they are 
to do, and to leave undone, in relation to their 
duty to God. 

It seems to me that it must militate against 
the use of the Holy Scriptures, and involve a 
singular incongruity, to advance the senti- 
ment, that “ignorant and unlearned” men, as 
Peter and John were esteemed, should be in- 
spired to write doctrines and precepts for the 
benefit of mankind, which cannot be under- 
stood without great learning and study ; and 
that the children of God in after ages, who 
are led by the same Spirit, are in great danger 
of misconstruing, and making deductions from 
them, dangerous to their everlasting welfare. 


for them, furnishes ample proof that they were 
anointed with the same Holy Spirit under 
which the Scriptures were written, and that 
we have far better ground to receive for truth, 
their expositions of the sacred text, than the 
commentaries of the would-be-thought learned 
of this day, who cavil at the doctrine of the 
inward universal Light ; but who are involved 
in mists and inconsistencies. However weak 
unstable man may be deceived, none of Satan’s 
transformations can alter a single doctrine of 
the gospel of Christ, nor destroy the divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. They de- 
clare, if we walk in the light, as he [God] is 
in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus Christ, hig 
Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” ‘To partake 
of the cleansing and justifying efficacy of hig 
blood, we must not only believe in him, but 
we must walk in the Light, in which the na- 
tions of them that are saved do walk, and this 
is the light of the Lamb. The glory of God 
doth lighten his church, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof, and only as we live and walk in 
Him, can we receive and be kept in the truo 
faith, making a right use of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and armed on the right hand and on the 
left against the transformations of our cruel 
enemy, be preserved from being deceived our- 
selves, and deceiving and leading others astray 
from Christ, the everlasting Shepherd of the 
sheep. 
— 

Another City Discovered in Central Ameri- 
ca.—At a meeting of the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences of Philadelphia, held Fifth month 
third :-— 

“Dr. Chaloner stated, that he had been 
informed by a gentleman from Washington 
county, Pennsylvania, who had recently re- 
turned from Central America, and had there 
met with Stevens and Catherwood, that these 
latter had discovered the remains of another 
city, covering an area of about six miles 
square. 
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“ The ruins were in a good state of preser- 
vation; and some specimens of sculpture 
brought thence by him, evince marks of much 
skill and beauty. 

“The beam of wood referred to in Ste- 
vens’s Central America, and found in the ruins 
of Uxmal, was stated to be well preserved. 
The tree from which the wood is derived, is 
called by the natives Zapadillo. It is more 
durable than live oak, or red cedar, sinks in 
water, and when polished, resembles ‘ Par- 
tridge wood,’ but is darker and harder.”— 
Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences. 


BEAUTY. 


Beauty can never die. The tinted cheek 
May lose its delicate colour, and the brow 
Reveal the furrows of unsparing Time— 

The eye forget its lustre, and the voice 

Gush forth no more in music—Age may bow 
The now unequalled form, and chain the step 
Whose touch elastic crushes scarce the flower— 
Wo, Want, Disease, and Death, each in his turn, 
May wreak his vengeance on the suffering clay, 
Till to the sensual eye no grace remains— 

Yet not one ray of that internal fire 

Which is the life of beauty, and its all, 

Shall e’er be quenched or dimmed ! It liveth on, 
The same ethereal esscnce—chance nor change 
Can pale its light, nor mar its perfectness— 
The gift of God, eternal as Himself, 

It grows in glory as its years increase ! 

Such beauty, dearest Isadore ! is thine— 
The beauty of a soul that long hath held 
Companionship with purity and truth, 

And known their deepest, holiest baptism ! 
W. H. Burleigh. 


Buffaloes of India.—The following incident 
will illustrate the strong antipathy which all 
the different species of the ox seem to have to 
any thing of a red colour. 

“As I was hunting with a party near 
Dandpore, a hog that we were chasing, led 
us through a heavy cover, into a plain thinly 
overspread with water, where, about a hun- 
dred yards to the left, we suddenly saw a herd 
of wild buffaloes. We still, however, pushed 
on after our game, but not without observing 
that the animals were throwing out signals for 
a general attack. A servant, who happened 
to be upon a grey horse, attracted the atten- 
tion of three of the herd in particular, which 
galloped after him. The poor fellow was 
extremely terrified,—as indeed we all were, 
—and roared out lustily for that assistance 
which, unfortunately, we could not give him. 
His horse was not less frightened, and made 
every exertion ; but it did not appear he would 
have succeeded in his flight, had not the buf- 
faloes confined their attention to the man’s 
turban, which was red, and which, upon being 
called to by us, he had thrown from his head. 
We had the pleasure to find this devise fully 
successful ; the buffaloeg amused themselves 
with tossing the turban about, till it had 
opened to its full length, which might be from 
eighteen to twenty yards, which they then 
proceeded to rip into pieces with their horns.” 
— Swainson. : 


THE FRIEND. 


THE FRIEND. 
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filial affection due from children to their parents. She 
believed that much care was needful to avoid all idle 
and unnecessary words; and that every word should be 
strictly true. She had also a strong testimony to bear 
— a ge ore saying she had felt much 
- 4: | on this subject, and wished all her friends to know it. 
An earthquake of en awful description | yfo51 = supe she crave to be taught the true spirit 
occurred in the West Indies in the early part | of prayer; prayers that would be acccptable to her dear 
of last month. In the Island of Cuba it ap-| Redeemer ; who was pleased, in his own time, to remind 
pears to have been the most severely felt, and ote eo oe — re 
at Cape Haytien especially, with most deso- | {0 “° *ather, but by me.’ Brom this time, Jesus, t 

lating and melancholy effects. From the potas and to bo-prapenel Bir baten, wore hae ptip- 


‘ c , cipal themes. It may be said, that for many months, 
various accounts which have been published, |“ prayer was her business, and her greatest pleasure 
we select the following :-— 


praise.” She was frequently heard to say, “ praised be 
Extract from a letter dated at Cape Haytien, 


thy holy name ;” and at one time, emphatically ex- 
claimed, “ glorious! glorious! glorious !" as if enjoying 

18th May, to a gentleman in this city. 
“T reached here a few days since, and found this 


a sweet participation of heavenly bliss, “oh, that bless- 
ed home ! that happy place!” She frequently inter- 
; ; : : ceded with her dear Saviour, to wash and purify her, to 
once beautiful city a heap of ruins, occasioned by an , ae , 
earthquake on the 7th instant. At a quarter past 5 P. ~~ — amet _ Cemetery tay cut would es. 
u., the first shock was felt, which was so violent as to | “!¥4¢ her from the lowest mansion there; and to plead 
- ts wevery thing. Of the houses not a sin. with the Father, for pardon, for all she had ever thought, 
remae Seen iionion erhaicteet.uw to be waeed: said, and done amiss. She earnestly exhorted several 
and of 10,000 inhabitants, between 8000 and 9000 of her friends, not to put off the great work of prepara- 
(counting the country people in on that day) lie buried 
beneath the ruins. Our estimable friend , lam 


tion for heaven to a sick-bed, the afflictions of the body 
being enough to bear at such a time; and added, “I 
7 ; eae : know not what would have become of me now, if I had 
nL ncilibante  Gatiatanadinand Macatee al to do””—To a relative, when taking leave of her, she 
way, but received a severe wound in the head from Mal dear ——, mind the world less, and God more. 
some of the falling materials. Upon recovering himself, | * ake it thy practice, at the close of each day, to retire, 
hs bitieseel Gp Aaticeen dnd Gletd fle wi and little and read the Scriptures; and make a strict exemination 
girl uninjared—hie teat Gite Uiiiieaa wiwe ereibed ta how thou hast spent the day : and besides this, often read 
the ruins. The shocks were repeated every fifteen the Scriptures, and wait upon the Lord for renewals of 
minutes. The hour being that in which the inhabitants ee The evening previous to her departure, she 
were preparing for their evening meal, the falling in of and licated ar a 7 be es ae oe oe 
the roofs and rafters scattered the fires, which seized — us: “Saviour: be pleased, in tender 
upon them, and in an incredible short space of time the mercy, to have compassion on me, a poor, weak, unwor- 
ebeabe qeaeheiein GO he Utne 'anem.tn:-Gnchees Wordlet thy one, for without thee, I can do nothing!” At another 
o’clock the country people staat into the city med time; “ Jesus, be with me to the end!” A short time 
with manchettes, knives and guns, and commeneed they SOUre she expired, che was heard to say; © I tely en. 
wear dees cad mii tilling every one who tirely upon Christ! Saviour, precious One, be pleased, 
offered any resistance to their depredations. The in thy own time, to waft me up on high!” Soon after 
houses and stores of the few whites and principal mer- this, her redeemed spirit was permitted quietly, and 
chaniniteathatiechtie ten ettndiial;. “Shake eee aan peacefully to depart; leaving the consoling evidence, 
eacked, and everything in the shape of moveable pro- that her labours, and her many prayers, had not been in 
perty that was not covered up in the ruins, was taken vain in the Lord. 
possession of. Bands of eight or ten of the plunderers , at Cropwell, New Jersey, on the first instant, 
would meet in the streets and contend for the spoils, | after an illness of five days, Saran Ann, wife of Joshua 
frequently leaving on the ground half of their number | Whitall, M. D., in the forty-third year of her age. 
dead or ieonteatty wounded. Such ascene,as I am{ During her short indisposition, she was favoured to 
informed by eye witnesses, was scarcely ever beheld. | feel the assurance, that Divine love and mercy were ex- 
Beneath the ruins, the cries of the wounded and dying 
for succour, were heard in vain, and in many cases four 


tended to her; and was qualified to petition that the 
Lord would remove all her transgressions, and prepare 
days elapsed before any efforts were made for their ex- 
trication. To-day one person was brought out alive, 


her for the solemn close. She said, that early in life, 

the path wherein she ought to walk, had been pointed 
who had lived jifleen days under a bed of wall. Every | out to her; she had made many sacrifices on account 
merchant that could escape made for the shipping, | of religious duty ; but for want of keeping her eye suf- 
where upwards of one hundred were crowded in four | ficiently single, she had not made that progress on the 
vessels, The shocks have continued ever since my | heavenly journey, she might have done. Although de. 
arrival, and to-day, at 11 o’clock, we had a severe one. | sirous of living a little longer on her husband and chil. 
The survivors sleep in the country in the fields, none 
daring to trust themselves as yet under any cover. 


dren’s account, yet it was with entire resignation to her 
Saviour’s will, and under the persuasion, that if she was 
The stench from corrupted bodies was such, that at one | then taken, it would be to a happiness far above al} that 
time it was feared some pestilence would break out; but | her domestic endearments could bestow. She affec- 
the fire and the lime-stone, (which the heat has con- | tionately saluted her five children; and to such of them 
verted into quick-lime,) is daily purifying the air. The 
destruction of life and property has been terrible, and it 


as were of an age to understand her, she imparted ten- 
der counsel and advice. She desired that they should 

will yet be some time ere the people can sufficiently 

overcome their fears, to make any attempt to clear 


be brought up in simplicity and plainness, becoming our 

religious profession. She was favoured to sce and ac- 

away the ruins, or return to the places where their hap- | knowledge, that the cross-occurrences of life, had been 

py homes so recently stood.” blessings in disguise, tending to wean her affections 

——— ns | from earth, and centering them in heaven. Her heart 

Diep, in Salem, New J , on th ; f the | Was enlarged in love to supplicate on behalf of her own 

25th of Fifth month, 1842, Maar Denn, in the thirty. and another family,—the veighbourhood around,—the 
sixth year of her age. ‘ Blessed are the dead who dic 
in the Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that 


meeting she belonged to,—and for a general revival in 
our religious Society. She desired that her friends 
they may rest from their labours; and their works do 
follow them.” 


might be informed, that she died in peace with all, and 
The near relatives of this dear friend, and those who 


in peace with her God. Thus with a strong and holy 
confidence of nang savin within the pearl gates, and 
knew her best, have cause to believe, that she was | 2* She declared with her dying breath, “ trusting in the 
favoured to die in the Lord. Many were the baptisms, | Lerd,” she put off the shackies of mortality, and, we 
and deep conflicts of her devoted spirit, to purify and believe, entered into her everlasting rest. 
prepare her for a better world. Earnest were her de- 
sires, to know the will of her heavenly Father concern- 
ing her ; which, in his mercy, he was pleased to unfuld 
to her. She had a lively feeling of the obligation and 
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